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A LECTURE ON CENTRAL ASIA 


THE Museum takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing an illustrated lecture to be given 
October 18 at 4:15 Pp. M., by Professor Paul 
Pelliot, of Paris, member of the Institute of 
France, noted archaeologist, explorer, and 
authority on Central Asia. The lecture, 
entitled Archaeological Research in Central 
Asia, will be given in English and will be 
free to the public. It will describe M. 
Pelliot’s expedition to Chinese Turkestan 
and his experiences in the walled-up store- 
house of the temple grottoes near Tun 
Huang, where he found T’ang paintings and 
manuscripts of great value. 


A NEW EXHIBITION OF PRINTS 


Q)N Saturday, October 8, there will be 
opened in the print galleries an exhibition 
of the graphic work of Legros, Lepére, and 
Zorn, the three last to survive of the better 
known etchers of the second half of the 


nineteenth century. With the exception 
of a few important items which have been 
lent by friends of the Museum, the prints 
to be exhibited are taken from the portfolios 


of the Department of Prints, to which they 


came in large part from the collection of 
the late Harris Brisbane Dick. An artich 
on the exhibition will appear in one of the 


coming numbers of the BULLETIN 


ENHIBITION OF 
MODERN JAPANESE PAINTINGS 


) 
| AINTINGS by the members of the 
Japanese called the 
Sijutsu-in will be on exhibition from No- 


society of artists 


vember 30 till December 26 

The Bijutsu-in is an institution 
was formed at the end of the nineteenth 
century by a group of Japanese artists who 
wished to remain true to their national art 
They have continued 


which 


and its traditions 
to work in the Japanese style and count 
amongst their number many who have kept 
high the standard of pure Japanese paint- 
ing amongst modern artists 


ORIENTAL RUGS FROM THI 
BALLARD COLLECTION 


I HROUGH the courtesy ot James | 
Ballard of St Mo., the Museum 
now exhibiting as a special loan sixty-nine 


Louis, 


oriental rugs of unusual interest and 
importance, selected from Mr. Ballard’s 
extensive collection of over three hundred 
carpets. The exhibition, which will con- 
tinue until December 31, opened to the 


public on October 8. The public opening 
was preceded by mem- 
Museum on October 7 he 
the Gallery ot 


a private View for 
bers of the 


collection is installed in 


Special Exhibitions, D 6 \ cataloguc 
with thirty illustrations and an introduc- 
tion by the Curator of Decorative Arts, 
has been prepared and is on sale in th 


exhibition gallery.! 
Phe periods represented in the exhibition 


are mainly the sixteenth and seventeenth 


centuries. The majority of the rugs are 

‘Loan Exhibition of Oriental Rugs from the 
Collection of James F. Ballard. x 27 pp., 30 
plates. 8vo New York, 1921. Price, 25 cents 
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lurkish, from the looms of Asia Minor, but 
several fine Persian carpets and a few 
Indian and Spanish examples have been 
included in the exhibition, for comparison 
as well as for their own interest. 

From southern Persia (Kirman) come 





Of the 
two large Spanish rugs, one dates from 


thoroughly characteristic in color 


about 1500 and the other from the early 
seventeenth century 

The largest group of Asia Minor rugs 
in the exhibition is composed of twelve 


PRAYER RUG 


ASIA MINOR, 


LENT BY JAMES 


three characteristic pieces, including a rare 
double-niche prayer rug. Northern Persia 
is represented by two remarkable medallion 
carpets of about 1500 and by a rug recalling 
early Herat examples in design but possibly 
made at Tabriz. The single example of 
Indian origin is uncommon in design, but 


XVI CENTURY 


F. BALLAI 


Ghiordes prayer rugs of exceptional quality 


These rugs, which hang on the west wall of 


the galle r\ are balanced at the Opposite 
end of the room by a similar group of 
prayer rugs from Koulah. Ten Oushak 
rugs, vigorous in color and design, make a 


splendid showing on the north wall of the 
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iller Here, t re other A Minor mpt ne itas Bolshevist 
ru rom lad nd Bergame Wo perhap oO mis nin ats diagnos 
triking pi on tl wall are son n CLIVE Phe art of an re 1S 
dragon rp \ old p rms ol exp deals of the age which 
archaic char er H ng on opp CW nd expr on in political and so 
site wall w he Pers rugs, or displayed |! movement lhe world never stands 
on the floor of the exhibition llerv, are till. No Constitution, no political ideal 
seven beautiful examples of the so-called o social order is final. When a political 
Damascus rugs’’; these rare carpets, dis deal has been carried out to such approxi 
tinguished by their unusual color schem m completeness as people will endure 11 
date from the sixteenth century and wert vives pl to another. We used to be told 
probably woven in- northwestern” Asi hat war Was going to make the world 
Minor or democr: but while the words 
It may be of interest to quote the follow were bein tered victorious democrac 
ing extract from tl ntroduction to th W ling into existence forces which on 
catalogue of the Loan Exhibition of Earl day m work its downtall. Bolshevism 
Oriental Carpets, which the Museum held nd post-impressionism may well be differ 
in 1910-11: °‘ Although a beginnings s been n ces of one thing \ new world Is cer 
made inthe Museum of Fine Arts in Boston nly coming, though no one can vet s 
and in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, what will | ture. [Tt will not com 
no institution of fine arts in this count n ear OF decade, or even in en 
has as yet a collection of old rugs in ar ry, but slow gradual advance, st 
way equal to the collections in nearly ever D l replacing the old \ revoluty 
large European museum, especially in thos would not hasten r mn would not 
of London, Paris, Berlin and Lyons.” ce or the chang vilization and 
Since 1910, the Museum’s own collectior cals ure ar es of the heart 
of oriental rugs has been greatly increased na 1a of men Delore th re beheld 
through the Altman and the Fletcher Be Olitical and con utional innovations 
quests and the gift of the J. Pierpont Mor solshevism with all its horrors, its fals« 
gan Collection. Furthermore, the Museum heories oolish experiments, is never 
has been privileged, since 1910-11, to ex th port vhich must be recognized 
hibit as an indefinite loan from C. | It means som ww. Russia will not be 
Williams the treasures of the Joseph | he sal the storm has passed as 
Williams Memorial Collection of Oriental Was Delo Something new ts arising 
Rugs With these collections supple- 1el t omething new arose out O 
mented by the present remarkable Loan Or, at any rate, followed the French Revolu 
Exhibition, it may be stated with cont tion lhe new world that 1s to be may well 
dence that the Museum offers today an enough not be better than the old, but it 
unsurpassed opportunity for the study and — will be different Men talk glibly of prog 
enjoyment of oriental rug |. B ress when all tl can be sure about 
chang World epochs have succeeded 
ART AND A NEW AGI one another since the birth of high civiliza 
THIS! tte nen 4 . tion in ancient Grev and each epoch has 
letter, written by Sir Martin Con- produced great art, great events, great 
way, was published in the London Tim minds, but whether one epoch was actuall: 
of September 13. It was inspired by the petter than another mav_ b questioned 
controversy over the Museum Loan Exhib Nature ins upon variets “God fulfils 
tion of Impressionist and Post-I mpressioni PE ea a eT 
Paintings, and will be of interest to readers age now in its embrvo stage will be bett 
of the BULLETIN. than the old is doubtful, but it will bi 
lo THE EpItoR OF THE TIMI different—different in ideals, different in 
Sir,—The anonymous committee whi forms, different in art, but the same in 
in America has recently denounced post fundamental humanity even as we are th 
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same as our ancestors of hundreds of genera- 
tions 

\mong the collections in the Imperial 
War Museum 
Crystal Palace, are some thousands of post- 
of all the belligerent countries. The 
German posters afford an interesting illus- 
ri-movement 


temporarily housed in thi 


tration of the contemporary a 
During the war they were all of more or less 
academic type, drawn according to the 
convention that we may roughly trace back 
to Michelange Such official Ger- 
man art, supported by the Kaiser and thi 


powers that were, who looked askance upon 


lo was 


al 


novelties of design and experiments in new 
\s soon as the Empire ended 
In Ger- 


directions 
nd the new 
many the style of posters suddenly changed, 


be - 


men came into office 


7 
i 


and they 


became post-Impressionist 
tween one day and the \ 
phenomenon, | am informed, 1s observablk 
Ihe men in the now 


the post-impressionists 


1\ next similar 
saddle 
patronize It 
cheap and false conclusion to identify the 
vile with revolutionary 
Phe simultaneous. They express the 
CXISTENCE but they are 
independent one of the other, sav 


in’ Russia. 


IS al 


stv politics 


nascent 


are 


f new tendencies, 


iit 
t 


Quits 
that they arise out of a common 1m- 
pulse 

It is easy to pour scorn on post-impres- 
sionist. art. Personally, [| can find no 
pleasure in it, and do not expect to. [| be- 


long to a generation that 1s passing away 
| love the past and find small delight in 
what the future seems to be offering. But 
it makes its offer not to me and my con- 


temporaries, but to the rising generation 
and still more to the generations that ari 
still later to follow. Moreover, the art tha 


is tocome ts still inchoate, and will no more 


1 


resemble the post-impressionist’ work ot 
today than the art of Michelangelo re- 
sembles Giotto’s. What we now behold ts 
but the germ. I cannot enjoy it, but 


neither can | deny it or expect that it will 
vanish because the writers and masters of! 
the passing generation dislike and abuse it 
Were it a local phenomenon it might van- 
ish | 
appearing in every advanced country, and 


but it is not local; it is universal. t 


is finding recognition everywhere. 


or three days ago | had the opportunity o 


S 


FROPOLITAN 


1S 


lwo 
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visiting a collection of pictures at Bern b 


an eminent Swiss artist recently deceased 
They are instinct with the new tendencies 
and excited in me far more interest than 


pleasure; but what | could not fail to ob- 
they attracted and held 


o! young people 


serve was the way 


the 


girls 


attention youths and 
who pondered them long and admir 


and evidently derived much 


lista 


ingly, 


tion from them. 

he Seven Sleepers have turned in thei 
grave and day dawning 
When that happens a new 
emerges. Medieval Gothi 
in the brooches and other personal orna- 
ments which we find in fifth and sixth cen 
tury \s the Roman Empire fel 
and the embryo medieval world took shap 


l 
} 


dimly 
art 


art is heralded 


ad new 


always 


| 


Oraves. 


a new spirit manifested itself obscurely in 


art, how obscurely only those can realiz 
who have patiently tracked it back into thi 
darkness of the barbarian invasions. Som 


thing of the same kind is happening now 


Even the youngest of us may not live long 
enough to know what kind of thing the 
future has in store. But we may in faith 
believe that it will be great. If the old 
order changes it is not to give permanent 
place to barbarism and civil night, but to 
some other equally great manifestation otf 
that divine power which shapes and _ uses 
mankind for its expression and in all the 
universe in all the ages never repeats 1 
glorious manifestations, but always pour 
forth something new 

| am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

MARTIN CONWA\) 
H.M. Office of Works, S.W.1, Sept. 11 


AMERICA’S MAKING 


| HE near approach of October 20, the 


opening date of the festival and exhibit 
under the auspices of the State and Cit 
Departments of Education which ts to be 
known as America’s Making, makes timel' 
some statement of ways in which the 


Museum may help in this connection 
(America’s Making has as its purposs 
contributions that “Ameri- 


’ 


1¢ 


emphasize tl 


cans of various lines of racial descent, from 
the original colonists down to the present 
have made to the American nation the 
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{ 
1 


Museum contains a permanent exhibit 
what 1s best, most characteristic in the art 
of many of the countries represented in the 
racial descent of these Americans; it fur- 
nishes the cultural background as exempli- 
fied in the fine and decorative arts—rugs, 
laces, textiles, pottery, silversmithing, etc.; 
it also shows the art of a number of Ameri- 
cans of foreign birth. 

The lending collections of the Museum 
lantern slides, photographs, casts, post 
cards, textiles, et are of similar charac- 
n scope; for they 


ter, though broader 
include objects of art In many museums, 
buildings and sculpture in many cities, 
manners and customs of various lands, and 
hy, 


\ 


these may he used in schools. or 
lecturers 

Miss Coseo, the Museum Instructor dele- 
gated to work with high schools, is giving 
talks to modern language classes, at their 
request, on the contributions of different 
foreign nations to American life. 

The story-hours for children given each 
Sunday afternoon by Miss Chandler have 
to do with the customs, literature, art, and 
ideals of many different countries and so 
have their bearing on the subject. of 
America’s Making. 

In the issues of the Children’s Bulletin 
during the past four years Miss Howe 
has told a number of stories applicable to 
this special use, such as A Festival ot 
Roses: the Story of a Tapestry, unfolding 
in simple language the process of tapestry 
weaving; Two Little Flax Plants: a Story 
of Old Lace, including an account of the 
making of both needlepoint and bobbin 
laces; The Story of a Hunting Rug, bearing 
upon the technique of oriental rug making; 
The Talking Stove, dealing with the 
pottery, pewter, and woodcarving of the 
Swiss; A Glass Blower of Murano, planned 
to make Venetian and other glass of 
greater interest; Palissy the Persistent, the 
life of the famous French potter; Mayflower 
Descendants, the story of such household 
goods as the Pilgrims brought with them 
in 1620; and The Sun Vow, an account of 
MacNeil’s bronze group so told as to 
emphasize loyalty to America as a worthy 
goal of all public institutions—museums or 


schools. 
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PHE EDWARD HOLBROOK COL- 
LECTION OF ENGLISH GLASS 


GIFTS to the Museum are pecuhiarly 
welcome when by a happy chance they 
fill one of those gaps which sometimes occur 
in the collections of even the best-regulated 
museums. Through the generosity of the 
late Henry G. Marquand, James Jackson 
Jarves, Edward C. Moore, and others, the 
Metropolitan Museum is able to show an 
Inspiring array of Venetian, Spanish 
French, and other Continental glass. But 
of the great group ol English elasses the 
Museum has until the present possessed 
but about fifty examples which, while they 
were excellent of their kind, did not 
adequately illustrate the achievements of 
the English glass-blower. It is a cause for 
special rejoicing, therefore, that as the gift 
of his estate the Edward Holbrook Col- 
lection of English glass! has been presented 
to the Museum 

\s on the Continent during the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, so in 
England the delicate Venetian glass was 
most highly esteemed Not only was the 
glass imported but a small group of Ve- 
netian workmen was induced to emigrate 
and for a few years in the mid-sixteenth 
century they plied their trade in England 
Doubtless they exerted considerablh 
influence at the time in the direction of 
greater refinement and grace of form. Th 
characteristic native glass of England, how- 
ever, 1s of somewhat later growth and of 
quite different character. Whilethe Venetian 
glass is delicate, fanciful in shape, extremel\ 
light in weight, but often rather inferior in 
quality, the English glass 1s sturdy, heavy in 
weight, adapted to the needs it was de- 
signed to fill, of great brilliancy, and bell- 
like intone. Its great development, which 
began in the seventeenth century, was duc 
to the discovery of more effective methods 
of making glass from calcined flints and 
because of this origin it 1s generally termed 
“flint’’ glass. The relatively high percen- 
tage of lead in its composition increases its 
lustre and refractive power and accounts 
for its great brilliancy. In this respect and 

Shown in the Room of Recent Accessions 


during this month. 
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in the clear, bell-like ring of the metal 
when struck, English glass attains its chiet 
distinction. 

It was between the years 1080 and 1810 
that the English glass-blowers produced 
their finest work: of the sequence ol forms 


ofa brief survey. They are generally classi- 
fied according to the form ofthe stem, as the 
varying styles constitute a fairly definite 
chronological sequence (fig. 1). The earli- 
est are massive and sturdy with a distinct 


The bowls 


charm of their own (fig. 1, a). 





ABOUT 


and styles then produced the Holbrook 
Collection affords excellent illustrations. 
\lbert Hartshorne in his volume on Old 
English Glasses (published 1897) has not 
only made a comprehensive study of the 
subject but by short sketches of Venetian, 
Dutch, German, and other glass has sup- 


TYPICAL ENGLISH WINE-GLASSES 
1050-1810 


are generally thickened at the base, the 
stems are balusters often inclosing air 
bubbles or “‘tears,”’ 
ornament, and the feet are slightly convex 
with the edge folded back underneath 
Following this fashion came the plain stem, 
which was usually accomplished by draw- 


a simple device for 





FIG. 2. 


plied the necessary historical background 
and has successfully shown the inter- 
relationship of different national styles. 

Che great majority of English glasses of 
the late seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies were designed for wine and, as the 
changes in their form and decoration are 
characteristic of almost all other ty pes, the 
development of wine-glasses may be worthy 
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WINE-GLASSES, SWEETMEAT GLASSES, AND CANDLESTICK 
ENGLISH, XVIII CENTURY 


ing out the metal at the base of the bowl 
until it formed a plain stem to which the 
foot might be attached (fig. 1, b).  Oc- 
casionally this form of stem was orna- 
mented by a spiral series of incised lines 
(Tig. 4..c) Doubtless many an invention 
has been conceived by a clever workman 
who having made a mistake has suddenly 


visioned in it new possibilities. So in the 
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origin of the next style of stem it is quite 


that the inspiration came from 


dental air bubbles left in the base of a 
bow! By drawing out the glass at the bas« 
of such a bowl, the bubbles were extended 
nto air channels and b twisting the 
lass rod a stem with air spirals was pro- 
duced (fig. 1, d Phe succeeding fashion 


of employing threads of opaque white or 


Venetian manner; 


in this stvle the English craftsmen achieved 


colored glass follows the 


much of their finest work Figure 1, ¢ 
shows a typical example of an opaque whit 
right of it 1s shown a 


spiral, while to the 
most 


colored threads of the 


Finally at the 


] 
glass With tV pe 


frequently made at Bristol 


end of th 


series 1S seen a glass with cut 


stem, a style which had its greatest vogue 
in the last quarter of the eighteenth and 
the early nineteenth century. 

The bowls illustrated in figures 1 and 2 
the 


These do not constitute 


Indicate variety of shapes employed 


as exact a chrono- 


logical sequence as do the stems. The 
feet of the 
eighteenth-century wine-glasses are almost 


but 


late seventeenth and early 


invariably folded under (fig. 1, a- 
before the middle of the century the plain 
and glasses of the 


generally 


foot had come into use 
half of the century are 
fold. The point at which the 
tool was detached in the 
called a pontil mark and 


S ‘cond 
without the 
early glasses IS 
is usually 
In the late eigh- 
teenth century with improved methods of 


quite 


rough and pronounced 


cutting and polishing glass this feature 
gradually disappears 
In addi 


glasses illustrated above, there were glasses 


ion to the various forms of wine- 


designed for special beverages as, for 
example, those engraved with the hop vine 
barley 


were intended for ale. 


and crossed heads of which prove 
that they \ large 
mug, doubtless for beer, has in the base a 
coin of George II and in its shape follows 
the bulbous outline of eighteenth-century 


silver mugs or ‘‘cans.”’ 


Hol- 


the inclusion of such 


Increased interest 1s given to the 
brook Collection by 
pieces as the two sweetmeat dishes and the 
charming candlestick illustrated in figure 2 
In addition to the more general types of 


english glass, there are a number of pieces 
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ARI 


| 


h tan assigned 


certainty be 
Ot this sort 1s a group 


Which can wit 


to definite localities 


of nine pieces, comprising flasks, bottles, 
nd jugs, which were probably made at 


town a tew miles southwest ot 
with 


Nailsea al 
Bristol I he 


] | ) 
flasks are decorated 


colored threads, frequent] described as 


latticinio ornament, and are considered 


one of the most characteristic products of 
the Nailsea Phere 


made of a peculiar yellowish- 


glass-houses. are sev- 
eral jugs 
green bottle glass with splashes of opaqui 
white and yellow, a type evidently favored 
at Nailsea. 
Bristol in the late 
glasses with red and white spirals in then 
Other 


Of the glass manufactured at 
eighteenth century the 
are characteristic 


ae Pa 


stems 


examples in the collection are probably ol 
Irish manutacture 
Not does the 


well illustrate the 


Holbrook Collection 
English 


fiteen 


ONIN 
deve lopm«e nt ol 
j 


glass but it also includes about 


elass which offer 


examples of Continental 


very interest The glass 
Ol Venice 


century 


Ing COMpa4rson 


is represented by three sixteenth- 


But more valuable for 


examples 
comparison are the half-dozen German and 


Dutch 


eighteenth centur) 


glasses of the 


Which are rather similar in form to con- 
temporary English work but which show 
marked differences in weight and tong 


ht and 


much lighter in weig 
tinkling 


these few ex- 


The Dutch are 


give out only a shallow sound 


when struck. It 
amples of Continental glass to throw into 


needs but 


relief the distinctive charms of the English 
se | 
li 


glass with its clarity and brilliance and 
unique richness of tone Be oe 


EGYPTIAN STATUETTI 
FROM ASIA MINOR 


AN 


reader of the daily 
up trying to 


[HE bewildered 
papers has long since given 
follow the whirligig of present-day history 
in Asia Minor. 
flash battling Greek and 


\rmenian republics, and an Arab 


Phrough the head-lines 
lurkish armies, 
fleeting 
king who was ruling in one place vesterday 
sits precariously on a throne 
\nd while all this 
map switches 


and today 
hundreds of miles away. 
goes on, the kaleidoscopic 


from yellow to green and pink while the 


IOS 
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greater powers revise the treaties that de- 
fine their spheres of influence. If present 
day history in the Near East is so obscure, 
what hope can there ever be of unraveling 
the contending factions of three or four 
thousand years ago when each brief glimpse 
that we get of them shows them to have 
been as numerous and as bellicose as they 
re in Our times. 

[he pawns of today were the powers 


then Mesopotamia 
and Egypt were the 
ereat bugbears of the 
petty kingdoms of Sy- 
ria and Asia Minor, 
and first one and then 
the other of these 
great river empires 
held the smaller na- 
tions under tribute 
and set up among 
them their garrisons 
or their political 
agents. Inthe darker 
periods of turbulent 
local independence 
when extradition 
treaties lapsed, it was 
in these towns that 
the refugee trom 
Egypt sought sanc- 
tuary from his king, 
and at all times the 
merchant from the 
Nile was forced to 
swallow his fear of the 
mysterious sea and 
the barbarous — for- 


elgners to seek the STATUETTE O} 


indispensable timber XI DYNASTY 


and perhaps the kelim 
rugs, of the Taurus and the Lebanon along 
the coasts of Asia Minor and Syria lo 
the rather timid Egyptian it was all on 
whether a government career, an avenging 
law, or the search for wealth impelled him 
For him, if we are to believe his own 
writings, 1t was always a more or less hope- 
less exile and as a matter of lact many a 
Nile dweller must have been caught in the 
shifting changes of those days and found a 
lonely grave in the foreign north 

It chances that not long ago the Metro 
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politan Museum acquired the portrait of 


an Egyptian woman who ventured into 
the neighborhood of Adana, possibly as 
long ago as 1800 B. (¢ 

\dana is a city near the coast, in the 
southeastern corner of Asia Minor near 
the confines of northern Syria \bout 
1882 the Rev. Mr. Montgomery of the local 
\merican Mission was building a house on 
the little hill, which is the highest point 
within the city itself. 
He had ordered the 
foundations to be dug 
deeper than usual, 
and the workmen 
brought to light an 
Egyptian statuette of 
black granite For 
years it remained in 
his house in Adana 
lly smug- 


and was fin: 


eled out of Turkey in 
a bag ot potatoes 
which went to pro- 
vision an English 
acht. Thence it was 
brought to America 
where it remained in 
the possession of his 
family until it was 
acquired by the Mu- 
seum Meantime a 
squeeze of the inscrip- 
tion on it had been 
sent to Dr. Samuel 
Birch of the British 
Museum, who sup- 
F plied Mr. Montgom- 


] 
SATSNEFERI ery with a translation 


and dated the statu 
elt to the Twelfth 
Dynasty on epigraphical grounds and on 
the name of its original owner—a_ judg- 
ment amply confirmed by its workmanship. 

It is said that ‘“‘a small Greek clay figure’ 
was found with it, and if this was the case 
it would appeal that the excavations had 
been in the ruins of the Roman city of 
\dana. It is hard to believe, however 


that this statuette was the sort of thing 


Accession no 19.2.2 height AO cm 54 


> 
in Room 
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that a provincial art collector of Roman 
times would hay mported from Egypt 
It would appear mor ely that som 
chance | bro ) ventual 
finding pl rol no nt ruins 
somewhere not tar off 

The person whose name it bears was 

Ihe Nurse Satsneteru evidentl a 
member of the household of some personage 
of higher position in the world. Journeying 
into what were, in her days, distant lands 
with all her native | ptian fear of the 
unknown she had provided herself wit! 


little portrait statuette to house her 


in case she found her grave there It was 
the custom of her countrymen in her d 

Hepzefi, sent far i he Sudan as ¢ 
nor, had burdened himself wit! e-sized 


granite statues of himselt 
furnish his tomb if need aros Satsneteru 
in her humbler way had to be content with 
a smaller statuette, but at least she had thi 
fortune to have ordered it from an 
] 


considerable atta 


MODELS Of 


BEAUTIFUL CANNON 

IN matters of artistic taste, as Horac 
no fixed standard: he 
Is apt to be swayed by the 


observed, man has 
fashion of the 
his leader and 
outstrips him; in 


day; he follows sometimes 

extreme cases he wears 
p a building like the 

‘Familia Sagrada’ in Bare 

his body \t 

a state of mind in whic! 


magnified 


queer clothing, puts u 
elona, o1 tattoos 


critical periods he develops 


while all els 
and value. When rm 
however, his most precious styles are apt 


idjustment occurs 


to become distasteful 
mass-affecting 
remark 
painter Isham) made to me on the sill of a 
church in 


; 


aesthetic ailment, | recal 
which a judicious fri 


In referring to this 
|] 
| 


nd the 


Saragossa | had popped my 


head through a shabby leathern curtain 


and had seen an array of sunbursts of 
gilded carving ‘Nothing worth whil 
here, Sam—let’s go,’ | said. “Wait a bit 
my dear fellow,’ he answered, “‘] must 
have a look.’ So he wandered down the 


aisle, peered respectfully into tawdry 


chapels, where doll-like images were dressed 
| 
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in tinsel elittered with mock-jewels 
lis a wonderful example, ”’ 


and then, 


and 


he said ina 


hushed voice, as he noted signs 


of disapproval in) my eyebrows and 
‘You forget that for nearly a 
europeans looked upon this kind 


of thing as the expression of the best artisth 


houlders 
century 
Vel existed il looks silly 


taste that e 


to us 


now, but some day, perhaps, people will 


make unpleasant remarks about our own 


iecorations! 

| refer to this church, less indeed as an 
standards at differ- 
a symptom of a mild 
could account for 
art-loving Europeans, 
during the eighteenth century, 


o produce as objects of art such evidently 


illustration of varying 
ent periods than as 
psychosis which also 
the effort made by 
speciall 


| 
SETCSS 


and usually uninteresting things as 
innon in miniature—for produce them 
number, in 

England, and 
call at the 
Prussian country) 
Marwitz 
lived whom ( 


litthe cannon are standing just as they were 


they did, and in 
Holland 


ior: ot 4 


France 
Germany where 
moment the old 
Count von det 
Marwitz 


‘arlyle tells us about) where 


house ol 


where the gay von der 


placed there by the great Frederick himselt 
hall of the country home ot 
Burgermeister Six near Amsterdam, or 
even in our own Mount Vernon. In those 


vr in the 


days it was regarded proper and fitting that 
things should be there: they were 
some of them beautiful, and 


such 
good-looking, 
they touched the war vanity of the eigh- 
teenth-century mind filled with the glories 
of Condé, Turenne, Marlborough, and the 
bald-headed Marquis of Granby (who 
knows anything about Granby today?). 
In fact, that same mind had even a curious 
affection for them: people 
poetical names, they liked to think of them 
and to have them about; they were willing 


gave them 


even to spend a measurable part of their 
means (which meant much in days of the 
them cast in 
blazoned and decorated 
in reliel mouth to breech, with rin- 
ceaux, mantling, and No- 
where else does one find better casting or 
more graceful ornamental reliefs. Just 
how the fashion of miniature cannon arose 


war-tax-gatherer) to have 
excellent bronz 
from 


personages. 


is another question: perhaps models made 
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by founders and carried to potentates or to 
ministries of war may have taken the fancy 
of the wealthy public. And small models 
there certainly were from the early. six- 
teenth century onward: we have in fact one 
of them in our gallery (Case 41) cast in 
1523 by a certain Petrus de Arena to the 
order of Charles V-—a wonderful little 
affair, made in sections so that it could be 
taken apart for ease in transportation. 

In spite of our changed standards of 
taste, for the fashion of cannon worship in 
art has long since faded away, we must 
admit that many of these objects will ever 
remain with us as delightful bibelots, 
which must be seen at close range to be 


judged. Fortunately we have a number 


Inscriptions of the kind painted on this 
alabastron probably have little significance 
for most visitors to museums, vet they 
are interesting as records of a curious cus- 
tom, as well as valuable to archaeologists 
Thev are the “ Kalos-names,”’ 
names,” as they are 
found only on Attic vases, and chiefly 
on red-figured drinking-cups. The usual 
form is either a name with the word KaAéc 
“handsome,” ‘‘fair,’’ as ‘ Megakles ts 
handsome,’ or, instead of a name, the words 
6 mate ~%A66, “The lad is handsome,” and 


or ‘‘Love 
sometimes called, 


less frequently % matic xaay, “The girl is 
| f f 
pretty.” Sometimes the painter added an 


emphatic word, vatyt, zzo7a, wy Ata; “Yes 
indeed,” “Very : 


* By Zeus 





CANNON MODEI 


FRENCH, XVIII CENTURY 


of them in the Armor Gallery—some from 
the Riggs Collection, others lately borrowed 
from Theodore Offerman \mong the 
latter specimens (near Case 52) are five 
small cannon, mounted in naval fashion, 
which are of high quality and_ richly 
decorated. 5B. 2 


KALOS-NAMES ON ATTIC VASES 
RUNNING round the flat lip of an 


alabastron (perfume-bottle) recently pre- 
sented to the Museum by Welles Bosworth 
and now exhibited in Case A in the Fourth 
Room, are the words Hizzzeyos xak6s, vat, 
“Hipparchos is handsome indeed.” The 
vase with its graceful outline forming an 
unbroken curve, and its delicate decora- 
tion of black palmettes on a white ground, 
must have made an appropriate gift for a 
lad like the Lysis of Plato’s dialogue, or the 
voung Autolykos, whom Xenophon de- 
scribes as drawing all eves to him by his 
boyish strength and beauty 


211 


here has been much discussion as to 
the exact meaning of these inscriptions 
It now seems certain that most of them 
were compliments to the lads and young 
men admired in Athens for their persona | 
beauty, their skill in athletic sports, and 
the elegance with which they lived. These 
cups could be offered as gifts to the voung 
man himself, or given as 


‘Javors at the 
fashionable drinking-parties to which he 
was invited. No doubt painters often 
made them a means of soliciting the patron- 
age of a great family In this womanless 
society the vogue of a charming voung 
man was often very great, as readers ol 
Plato, Lucian, and Xenophon will recall 
The names found are usually those whic! 
we know to have been favorites in the arts 
tocratic families of Attica. Some of them 
have been identified with great probability 
and a very few with relative certainty. For 
example, the painter Euphronios, of thi 
first half of the fifth century, used the 
names Leagros and Glaukon, son of Le 
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gros, a noteworthy point, as the father’s 
name is not often added. There was a 
general Leagros who fell in battle with the 
Ikdones in 467. His son Glaukon com- 
manded at Corcyra in 433-432 B.C. Here 
\gain, on 
two vases in Berlin the name Stesileos 1s 
inscribed. We know of a general of that 
name who fell at Marathon The stvle ot 
the vases permits us to believe that the 


an identification seems obvious 


painter had complimented him in_ his 
youth, some vears before the battle. 

There is a natural temptation, when 
we find such names as Megakles, Muilti- 
ades, and Hipparchos, to identify them 
with the historical personages, but the 
necessity of reconciling dates often makes 
this unsafe. It must also be remembered 
that these names were fairly common, and 
were used generation after generation in 
certain families. 

Ihe archaeologist has contrived 1 


make practical use of this frivolous custom 
We are probably right in assuming that 
the inscriptions refer to voung people, and 
that a man would scarcely be a Tate ~xA62 
formorethantenvears. Arguing from these 
assumptions, all vases of one painter having 
the same “kalos-name”’ must be contempo- 
rary within ten vears; and all vases of dif- 
ferent painters bearing the name of the 
same youth must be contemporary within 
these limits. Again, if a vase has two 
names, as Occasionally happens, we know 
that the two young men were of about the 
same age. While it would be very hazard- 
ous to date orattribute the vaseson the basis 
of the “kalos-name,” these inscriptions 
often become useful corroborative evidence. 

Phrases of this sort were not written 
only on vases. To write the name of a 
friend or of a popular athlete or dandy with 
a complimentary phrase in any convenient 
place was a common practice at Athens 
Lucian alludes to the names and gossip 
scrawled on the walls of the Kerameikos 
the potters’ quarter, and no doubt these 
very expressions were often seen there. 


\ristophanes, in describing a foreign ad- 
mirer of the Athenians, says, “He really 
is a devoted friend of the Athenians. 
He’s positively a lover of yours, so much 
so that he writes on the walls, ‘The Athen- 


ians are handsome,’ ’A@nyator xaAot 
Pheidias is said to have written “ Pantarkes 
is fair’ on the finger of the statue of Zeus 
at Olympia, his greatest work. The use of 
pottery for this purpose is known at other 
periods. kor example, at the end of the 
fifteenth century a kind of pottery manu- 
factured at Pesaro in the Duchy of Urbino 
was ornamented with busts of women 
accompanied by a legend, as “Lucretia 
bella,’ “Camilla diva.” The favorite 
forms were plates and cups, known as 
coppe amatori, which were sent by voung 
men to their filancées 

\ number of Athenian vases decorated 
with the exploits of the gods and heroes 
have such phrases as ©5252 ~22A65, 22A0S 
"TlozxaAye. Here the meaning must be 
‘Bravo Herakles” or “ Theseus!” 

\s the student of Greek art would ex- 
pect, we seldom find an attempt at a por- 
trait, nor can we see that the scene repre- 
sented on the vase 1s connected in any wa' 
with the person named in the inseription 
Scenes or figures are frequently taken from 
the life of voung men, as athletes practising 
young cavalrymen setting out, or a victor 
in the games receiving a prize. A large 
kvlix' in Case U, in the Fourth Room 
which 1s decorated on the exterior with 
scenes from a gay revel, has two inscrip- 
tions ‘The lad is handsome indeed,” and 
“The handsome lad Epeletos.”” Another 
on the same shelf, showing athletes prac- 
tising, has “The lad is handsome”’ twic« 


inscribed, and within, “The lad is hand- 
some indeed.” Quite as frequently, how- 
ever, other subjects are found. A few 


vase-paintings seem to be portraits, though 
today we should scarcely call them so, 
as they are not individualized. The in- 
terior of a kvlix at Oxford 1s decorated with 
a fine drawing of a voung man rising from a 
chair with the help of a long staff. Above 
and below run the words, WKAztviae z%A6¢ 
Ihe name Kleinias was a favorite in th 
family of Alkibiades, and this drawing 
perhaps represents his father, who was 
killed at Coronea 

Some painters attached zxA6¢ to thei 
I { 


own names 1n their pride in a fine piece of 


work. They also gave this compliment 
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to their friends. or comrades in the work- 
lop. An instance 


fine stamnos in Brussels painted by Smik- 


‘ 


of this 1s a scene on a 





ros lhe subject is a dinner given by the 
painter to two of his friends, one of whom 
Pheidiades, 1s called z2%Aée The plain 
artisan has represented himself and_ his 
luxury of a fash- 


for which his 


friends enjoving all the 
ionable party, such 
cups were bought to be used by the 


Athens. 


as those 
golden 
bovs and girls” of 


H. Me 


IWO ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 
OF THRE MEDITATIONS Of] 
SAINT BONAVENTURI 


IN running one’s eve over almost any 
list of filteenth-century printed books, one 
is impressed by the large number of editions 
of certain popular texts which issued trom 
where the 


the presses of nearly every city 


newly invented art of printing took root, 


Like Robinson Crusoe in modern times, 
some of these texts seem to have combined 
in themselves all the elements which go to 
the making of illustrated books, so that it 
would be almost possible to exemplify the 
work of the schools ot 


MOTs important 


woodcutting in a series of editions of but 


two or three different works. )] 


the Bibl 


of this, but it 


COUTS( 
Was the most Important Instance 
was not by any means the 


only one, because there was a group of 


religious books, today well-nigh forgotten 


by the world in general, which for many 
generations held the imaginations of men 
throughout Europe fast in their powerful 
books which 


grip Ihe only one of thesc 


In modern times seems to have retained 
some ghost of its former great popularity ts 
the Golden Legend of Voragine, which ts 
still the source most frequently drawn upon 
by compilers of lives of the saints and may 
be read with pleasure and profit by any- 
one no matter what his religious beliefs or 
antecedents, because it 1s one of the most 
wonderful and delightful story-books ever 
written. Aside from books like this, thers 
were others which have so faded from the 
seem to be no 


them 


memories of men that there 
really 
Of these quite probably the most important 


available English versions ol 


ARI 


Meditations of Saint 
book which 


Was the so-called 


Bonaventure, a must alway 
take rank among the texts which have most 
vitally affected popular religious thought 


} 


as 1t seems to have been one of the most 


potent influences in bringing about what 


from today’s distance would appear to have 
been that humanizing of the pictorial story 
of the Passion which took place between 
the beginning of the thirteenth and the end 
of the fifteenth century 

Lach of the 
tions of this book which have recently come 


two illustrated Italian ed 




















FROM THI 


MEDITATION Ol AINI 


BONAVENTURI VENICE, 1490 


into the possession of the Print Room 
short and popular abridgment in [tahan of 
the full Latin text. | 


book Suc h as pr opl 


ach alsois a small thin 
still preler lor habitual 


] 


and current reading, suitable to be slipped 
to be held 


in one’s side pocket and easily 


even bent double, in one hand, like 


pamphlet—tor that ts really all that it wa 
a religious tract 

Phe Muss um copy ol the Veneti 
Was printed by Matteo di Co de ¢ 


a previous edition of the 


an edition 
1on April 
20, 1490 utmost 
rarity 
same format and with 


If Dr. Lippmann ts to 


1489 in the 
of the 


having been tssued in 


all but three 
same illustrations 

be believed, the book was one of thos 
as according to hi 


made history, 


earliest instances in which a subse 


Ot the 


quently very popular thing was don ly 
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Wood-engraving in Italy 


‘The tashion of illustrating 
with a er 


DOOKS number Of Woodcuts, 


I! dimensions, 


and 


extremely sm: 
fin Venice; 


an works which 


frequently olf 
appears to have orig mater 
there is a group of Venet 


signalized in that) wat Vienette 


are 
dopted in Germany trom 
Venetians; and was 
cultivated with the 
Holbein, by Hans Sebald Beham, and by 
Albrecht Altdorter \t a later date it was 


completely monopolized in_ | 


illustration was a 
the practice of th 
success by 


youngel 


Vons by 


Bernard Salomon and his imitators The 
Venetian artists were the forerunners, and 
perhaps even the direct models, of the 
litthke masters’ of Germany and France. 


series of these vignette-illustrations 


The 
Was Opent d by 
14090, and entitled ‘Devote Meditazione 


a small book, published in 


sopra la Passione del nostro Signore. 
who it was that 


One would like to know 


book of this 
Master 


one ol 


irst had the idea of producing a 
kind, whether it were the printer 
Matteo di Co de Ca of Parma, ot 
the would be 
to honor the name of the 
series of books illustrated with 


pl asant 


as it 


illustrators, 
man who first 


started the 
vignettes—that series of books which from 
1489 down to the last children’s book has 
done so much to please and amuse both 
great and small 
those of most of the men who drew 


just 


Sut his name ts lost 
as are 
and cut the little pictures on the 

pictures in our little book, 
enough resemblance 


| ] 
blocks. 


Several of the 
however, bear a close 
to some of those in the Mallermi Bible of 
1490 to lead one to believe them possibly 
by the same draughtsman, who, it was 
shrewdly suspected by Fairfax Murray and 
was the miniaturist 
\s it happens, his 


and possibly this 


may afford some explanation of the little 


the Prince of Essling 
Jenedetto Bordon 


name begins with a bp, 


b which appears as a shop signature in so 


many of the Venetian woodcuts of this 
time, for it is not at all unlikely that Bor- 
done may, like his contemporary Verard 
in Raris and like many of our own con- 
temporaries of today in New York, have 


been the proprietor of a studio in which 
illustrations were made for the trade. The 
little Db such different 


occurs on cuts of 


LROI 
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styles and degrees of skill in drawing and 
cutting that it is impossible to believe it 


any individual 


Pollard, in his 


as the signature ol 
which led Mr 
discussion of the attributions to 
Bellini, Botticelli, and Jacopo de Barbar, 
“ Britons, 


stands 


designer, a fact 
Various 
bores 


line 


to quote 


and buttered 
5. (At 
Bordon 

\lthough one of the cuts shows that its 


maker had not been unmindtul of a certain 


Beddoc “% 
toast, they al 


rate it would 


begins with 
that 


any seem 


is as Vet the best guess of all. 


fresco of the Last Supper by Ghirlandato, 
the designers of the book seem to have been 
thorough-going Venetians, for it 1s one of 


the truest and most delightful manitesta- 
the Venetian genius for printing 


and must always oc- 


tions ol 
and book illustration 
cupy an important place in any history of 
either of those things. 
The other illustrated 


Meditations in the Print 


edition of the 
Room bears no 
date, but was printed at Florence, presum- 
ably about 1492, for in spite of the 
and valuable labors of Herr Kristeller it 1s 
definite 


greal 


dates to 
that 


is not 


to give 


charming 


still impossible 
many of the 

came from the Florentine 
impossible that the first edition with these 
Florentine book to con- 


nost books 


press. It 


cuts was the first 
tain any number of pictures in what came 
to be recognized as the specifically Floren- 
tine style, that is to say, in which broad 


spaces of black plaved any important part. 
especially in England 


Of recent years, 
during the period of the so-called “revival 
of printing,’ much thought was given to the 
ethics of woodcutting, 


attention was bestowed upon the Floren- 


and a great deal of 


tine cuts as exemplifying the best balance 
between draughtsman and _ woodcutter. 
Modern woodcuts such as those that filled 
the of the the 
“Sixties,” were designed in an ignorance 
and lack of thought of the woodcutter that 
[he artist covered his 
which 


pages English books of 


IS quite astonishing 
block with a cobweb of 


while producing the desired color entailed 


fine line, 


n amount of boresome 


upon the engraver ¢ 
painstaking labor out of all proportion 
to the result Had the designe 
himself been the penal 
servitude of cutting his own designs, he 


AC hieved 


condemned to 


214 
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would very speedily have evolved a sche- 
matized method of laying his lines in order 
to reduce the labor of cutting them, and 
undoubtedly would have seen sudden 
merit in broad 
slightly broken blacks which required little 


The fact has 


masses of solid or but 
more than mere outlining 
been that in modern times for the greatest 
part draughtsmen have approached the 
problem of line illustration quite naively 
from the point of view of pen and easily 
flowing ink, and have refused to bother 


METROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART 

group of old Italian illustrations as being 
one of the loveliest incidents in all the long 
history ol Dibdin had 
reproduced a few in his luxurious books, but 


woodcutting. Dr. 
while he enjoved them he would seem to 
have missed their specific point, and it was 
not until Gruyer and Delaborde in France 
and Horne and Pollard in England began 
writing about them and reproducing them 
that they passed the line and from being 


exclusively of old book antiquarian interest 
small 


were recognized by a number of 




















FROM THI 
FLORENCI 


their heads about either blocks, printing 
ink, or printing paper. And thus when 
such men as Morris, Horne, and Image 


began to think about the equation between 
the total amount of labor that went into a 
line illustration and the result which came 
of it, they saw that the printers and wood- 
Florence had offered the 
brought forth, a 
a patriotic 


cut makers of 
best solution as yet 
discovery in which 


pride in the English work of Bewick played 


possibly 


some small part. 

\t any rate, whatever the moral rights 
and wrongs of the situation were, these 
men of the 7o’s and the 8o’s called to the 
attention of book and print lovers this 


> 


MEDITATIONS OF 


] 


SAINT BONAVENTURE 


UNDATED 
people as delightful works of art. Then in 
1897 Herr Kristeller issued in English his 
Early Woodcuts and 


panied his with 


Florentine accom- 
accurate 


than 


bibliography 
photographic reproductions of no less 
193 of the old illustrations. His book thus 
Florentines to 


} 


served to introduce the litth 
h the result that 


the greater public, wit 
today they have become part of the great 
mass of things familiar to the 


desig ers Ol 


typography and advertisements. 
It would bi 
into the 
that gave 
Florentine 
length the 


amusing perhaps to delve 


social and economic conditions 


birth to the typical form of th 


woodcut and to point out a 


greater particular innovation 


5 
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or mal our most n doing this he tr: he matter of hi 
modern developmet ome about ory into terms not only of every-day If 
new si me old problem t even oO in though he had been 
7 mi d sp ! yg to do mor recount he me i tale of what he 
t} ‘ ttenti » the h | himsel d n \t st once he did 
working « ( pe ot wl nd bl mor n tl or | uppl What w 
picture W h was immediat recogn to be accepted as tl hentic eve-witnes 
thle as Florentine by the merest man in the ccount of the Nati because it Ww 
reet coincided with a er political and neither more nor | an what he had 
religious ferment in the cout t which been told bi riar to Whom the Virgin 
there were issued large number of litth herself had told it, and remarked by 
pamphlets, many of which wer rated the pr ren ommentator 
Wl woodcu [here seems to | od raim 1 niorme F ‘? 
reason for believing that the change in 5 O { me about tl | 
pictorial type was due somewhat to tl beau book m n imstan ippeal 
same cause whic Imost thiuty vears Oo tothe hearts of men and women who were 
made the American magazine discard old to tl ubtiliti nd close logic of the 
staid stereotyped cover and come o 117 octors ind event remarked D\ 
ned like the common thing it becam« the san ommentator, became ort of 
was simpl question of salesmanship fitth gospel written on the margins of th 
But now to return to the text of thes four Bibh ones, filling their lacunae and 
Meditations of Saint Bonaventure. In the nterpretin eir silen Thus the bo 
first place, they were not written by tl was something not only th he peopl 
great doctor seraphicus whose name th ould understand but that the ould take 
bear but by some forgotten thirteent! to their hearts, for it was sur reed witl 
century member of the Franciscan order Il the ditth Is beloved tender 
not impossibly of Paris, since in one place imaginations and good gossip The Vir 
he says that Calvary is as far from Jer ein and Chr mig e Mother and Sor 
salem as “‘our convent is from the Ports but also they were mother and son without 
Saint-Germain \ series of letters to initial capitals, and every man and ever) 
some Poor Clare to instruct her in the use © Woman responded to humanity and the 
of her imagination in the contemplation simple love wh mere typograpl 
and understanding of the life of Christ difference impl 
their author summed up much of what had Now | en done it en 
been said and thought before hin Ince ilmost impossib] | the thing should 
books of this kind are not and can not bi ever have been ¢ rwi but such appear 
the invention of any one man, but at the — to be th \s an example let any ont 
same time, not content with giving his — study thi Story « ports of the 
material what was to be its most popular Nativits In the thirteenth century the 
form, he seems to have gone on and made _ Virgin is typically shown lying on a bed 
Important additions of his own. Thus he while the Child rests upon something tat 
let his imagination run, humanly and more resembling an altar than manger 
compassionately, with little thought of Moreover, the Virgin’s eves are averted 


dogma or philosophy 
orrespondent the various episodes 11 
might have 


details 


sacred story as the\ 


the Scriptures fuller 


given 


does h 


onl 


and pictured t 


1 


the 


been had 


Not 


e supply most interesting intor- 


mation lacking in the four Gospels but on 


Occasion, as or 


the 
counts 


alternative 
that 


Crucifixion, he 


with th 


PIVeS 


1 


remark 


take which 


ever one preferred 


mis 


Instance in his account of 


rom the Child, and, absorbed in meditatio1 
of the mysteries, she seems to bear little o1 
no human relationship to Him. But after 
the time when the Meditations of thi 
unknown Franciscan had become widel' 
spread we find first that the Virgin looks 
at the Infant from her bed, and, later, that 
she has arisen from it and is represented 
kneeling in adoration of the Child who hes 
before her o1 bed of straw With tim 
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Saint. Joseph becomes a person of impor 
tance in the picture, also kneeling in 
adoration, and not infrequently holding 
a candle, theoretically, to let people know 
that it was night, but not inconceivably a 
little to see with \mong minor details, 
the break in the roof and the column, which 
have become part of the recognized mise 
en scene, are said 
author’s account And thus throughout 
Passion did the good 


o be first found in out 


the story of the 
friars imagination enliven’ the incident 
until, as time went on and his book and 
the temper which it represented became 
more popular, we find that many of the 
more important episodes in the Passion 
story were habitually represented in ac- 
cordance with his imaginary versions 
ven more, he imagined episodes for which 
no direct warrant is to be found in the 
Gospels and several of these eventually 
became among those most trequently 
chosen for pictorial representation. Of 
these possibly the most important from an 
iconographical point of view are that in 
which Christ takes leave of His Mother, 
and that of the Prieta, the Virgin of Pity 
\ccording to the “pseudo-Bonaventure,”’ 
when Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus 
had taken down the body of Christ they 
laid it for an instant upon the earth, “but 
promptly our Lady took it in her lap, and 
While His head and shoulders fell against 
her, Mary Magdalen crouched at His feet, 
where she had previously received grace 
[he others stood upright and wept.” As 
It was put by the author of the old French 
mystery play, who took his incident from 
the Meditations, the Virgin held her Son 
In her lap comme au temps de sa tendre 
jeunesse. Few story-tellers have ever pro- 
duced anything more exquisitely calculated 
to produce the luxury of tears 

Thus from having been an = abstract 
symbolism of the greatness and the majesty 


of the sacred story and its philosophi 
implications, the pictorial development of 
ihe Passion story was directed at men’s 
hearts, for, as has been said, the picture 
maker's business was no longer a question 
of stating axioms but of translating emo 
tions. And thus for the tmagzers of the 
new period the Meditations became on 
of the chief guides on their road 

One important aspect of the book r 
mains to be noted and that 1s the great part 
which the Virgin plays in the story Ihe 
tithe announces it as a life of Jesus, but 
in the text it is largely a question of Hi 
Mother The stories of the two, then 
emotions, their thoughts, cross and inter 
lace inextricably and it 1s this, possibl 
more than any thing else, this relation 
between the Man and the woman that bor 
Him, that caused the austere God of 1 
earlier representations once again to tal 
on His common humanity 

It was because of things like this that the 


< | 
sc OT 


book was so popular and it was becat 
f the most impor 


this that it became one ¢ 
tant of the starting points for the vast 
changes in Christian iconography which 


took place between the beginning o 
middle ages and the close of the fifteenth 


The 


century lo have played so great a part 
in the reconstruction of the age-long 


conventions for visualization speaks mor 
for the persuasive power of the old Francis 
can than any words which can be said b 
a man of today, because revolution in 
visual method is always accompanied by 
a revolution in thought and as a general 
rule, in so far as the greater public 1s con- 
cerned, it precedes it 

Thus while the poor brother, the ‘ pseudo 
Bonaventure,’ 1s forgotten, the stories that 
he told have become an essential part of th 
] ] 


dearest and most sacred beliets of a large 


part of the civilized world 
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NOTES 


A REMINDER. Th 
Study-Hours for 
Gsrace Cornell of 


first of the new 


the Members 
Teachers 


course ol 
conducted by 
College will be held on Saturday morning, 
November 5, 1n Room C at 10 
Ihe subject under discussion that 


Class 
o'cloc k 
morning will be Design in the Home 

The same morning at 10:30 o'clock the 
Storyv-Hours for Children. ot 
Miss Chandler will be 
Story 


Series ol 
Members given by 
opened in the Lecture Hall by a 
entitled A Boy and Girl of Old Athens 


The Japanese prints 
have been changed 
lovokunt 


JAPANESE PRINTS 
shown in Room H 11 
\ collection of Utamaro and 
prints is now exhibited, amongst which are 
these two 


some important triptvchs by 


great portrayers of the Japanese women 


SEMINARS IN THE ARMOR DEPARTMENT 
During the past year the Armor Depart- 
ment arranged to hold weekly seminars in 
which technical themes were talked over, 
literature reported upon, and suggestions 
discussed for the furtherance of the study 
of ancient arms and armor This work 
was found useful, and will be continued 
during the program for 
thirty 
Their 
various countries, 


present year a 
having been arranged. 
deal with collections in 
installation and the care 
literature, the work of 
artist armorers—Italian, English, French, 
and the development of promi- 


meetings 
subjects 
of armor, earls 
German 
nent types of armor and arms. 

The meetings are held on Wednesdays 
at noon, and will be open to auditors under 
certain conditions 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


SEPTEMBER, 


CLASS OB] 


Sung dyn 
Wan-li jar, Mingdyn 
Chinese 


(CERAMICS Vases (2), 


Floor Il, Room 5 


JEWELRY 


Wing E, Room 11 Corean 
METALWORK Pewter dish, Han dyn 

Wing k, Room 9 D bronze mirror, 

Wing E, Room 11 goo A. D 


Sung dyn. (g60-1280 


*F-nameled terracotta 
j 


Wing E, Room 9 
SCULPTURI 


*Miscellaneous objects 


2500-1500 B. C from Crete 


Dictaean cave; smal 


13) found tn the 
clay shells (2 
found at Gournia 


early Minoan III grave Lent by Richard B 
American, XIX cent Lent by Miss 


GLASS Pieces (25 
Wing H, 

JEWELRY 
(Floor || 


Basement 


Room 22 


French, 1784 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition 


Gold ornaments (5); sil\ 


{ 
dence, by Luca dell: 


Florentine), 1308-140 


terracotta toy 


stone vase 


IQ21 


a SOURCI 


goo0-1280 A 1) 


1305 1044 \ 1) 

Purchass 
er ornaments (2 

Purchas« 


206 B. C.-220 A 


l’ang dyn O15 
iron box, inlaid with gold, 


1D.),—Chines¢ Purchase 
medallion, Pru 
Robbia, Italian 
4 Purchase 


) 


of early date (abt 


bronzes 


lamp 

from an 

syeager 
Minnie | 
Meach im 


Gold badge, enameled, of the Pennsylvania 
Branch of the Order of the Cincinnati, 


Lent by Henry W. Howell 
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CLASS OBJECT SOURCI 
METALWORK Bronze buckle (fake of T’ang dyn Chi- 
Wing H, Study Room nese Lent by S. GC. Bosch Reitz 


Wing H, Rooms 12,13) Pieces (29) of silver and silver-gilt, Euro- 


pean, XVIII—early XIX cent Lent by W. Gedney Beatty 


Floor Il, Room 22 Silver tankard, American (New York 
early XVIII cent Lent by Mrs. Philip Morgan 
Kendig 
loor 11, Room 22 Silver porringer, maker, Benjamin Wyn- 
koop, 1698-1740; silver teapot and 
tray, maker, Jeronimus Alstyne, 1787 
\merican Lent by Hon. A. I. Clear 
4 ter 
SCULPTURE Bronze bust, Dante, Italian, modern repro- 
Floor Il, Room to duction of the Naples bust Lent by Edward Robinson 
TEXTILES Collection (69) of carpets and rugs, prin 
Floor 11, Room 6 cipally Turkish and Persian, XV-XVII Lent by James F. Ballard 
cent. 
CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
4 4 4 4 A - 4* 
OCTOBER 2—-NOVEMBER 19, 1921 
October 5 Ihe Story of Perseus and How a Great Statue Was 
Made (For the Deaf and Deafened Jane B. Walker 10:30 A.M 
18 Archaeological Research in Central Asia Paul Pelliot 
Membre de |’ Institut 
4:15 P.M 
22. ~Francisco Goya (For the Deaf and Deafened Jane B. Walker 3:00 P.M 
25 Story-Hour for Cripp!ed Children (nna C. Chandler 2:30 P.M 





30 The Minor Arts (Arthur Gillender Lecture Huger Elliott, 


) 
Pennsylva 


November 5 Composition in Garden Design: XIV-XVII Century Bremer W. Pond, 


Harvard University 4:00 P.M 


5 Design in the Home (Study-Hour for Members Grace Corne!| 10:00 A. M 
6 The Vatican Gallery Edith R. Abbot $:00 P.M 
12. Composition in Garden Design: XVIII-XX Century Bremer W. Pond 4:00 P.M 
13 |The Louvre Eliza |. Newkirk, 


Wellesley Coll ge 4:00 M 


13 Designing and Making Furniture (Arthur Gillender 
Lecture Karl Schmieg 300 M 


Gallery Talks for Adults, by Elise P. Carey, each Sunday, beginning November 6, at 3 Pp. M.; each 
Saturday, beginning November 5, at 2 P.M 

Storv-Hours for Children, by Anna C. Chandler, each Sunday afternoon, beginning October 2 
at 2 and 3 p. M.; for Children of Members each Saturday morning, beginning November 5, at 10:30 


\.M 


Public Schools—Talks for Elementary School Teachers, the second Tuesday of each month 


hy 


Miss Chandler at 3:30 ep. M.:: Talks for Classes in High Schools, each Monday by Alice T. Coseo 


$ P 


M 


Talks and Demonstrations for Classes in the New York Training Schoo! for Teachers, Wed 


nesdays at 3 p. M. by Ethelwyn C. Bradish, Art Director in the Linco!n School of Teachers College 


Talks for Students and Instructors in the Vocational School for Bovs, each Wednesda 





of the Museum staff at 3 P.M 


Private Schools, talks for pupils, by Edith R. Abbot, on Tuesdays, November ind 15, at 2:30 
P.M 
Study-Hours on Practical Subjects, by Grace Corne For Practical Workers, each Sunday, 


beginning October 16, at 3:00 P. M.: for Salespeople, each Friday, beginning October 14, at 9:00 


\. M.; for Manufacturers and Designers, each Friday, beginning November 11, at 10:00 A.M 


219 

















ti \ } Oo any enera reception given 

OF ARI he [1 the Museum 
Nand a I f the Annual Re- 

por 
\ I KS published for general 
\ the Museum 
| 

| pri es to which all 


mbers are entitled, Contributing, 


upon re- 





( | number of kets to the Mu- 
| oA | Members; their families 
| il e Invitation to any general re- 
Vl ce] 1 r their subscriptions in the 
, \ s1,000 they shall be entitled 
to | ected Fellows for Life, and to become 
Py er | Corporation. For further 
t fds cretary 
ADMI SION 
The M pe v fr } AM: fos 
\ { ) P.M.); Saturday 
On M by vy an admission fee of 
y< har oO except members and 
I ! } ry ticl 
( Childr ler seven yj s of age are not 
| { a | mp i py if lult 
| M I re utted on pay days on pr 
I ( Persons ne hing 
Ct) N n t mplimentar\ kets are entitled to 
M. EXPERT GUIDANCI 
U.N : \ or esiring spec directi or assistan 
lvine the col ns of the Museum may 
re the rvices of me rs of the staff on 
3 he Secretar \n appointment 
; sho refer y be mad n advance 
| ; 
si I} rvice 1s tree to members and to teachers 
MM l l he pup schools of New York ( ty, s Wel 
: to pupils under their guidance lo others 
1 charge of one dollar an hour is made with 
) N j ‘ f of twe v-five I tor each 
ne i group exceeding four in number 
uM N 
> PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 
4 ( ir spec pri ( es extended to t chers 
I 1) I N I I nd ar students ind for use of the Li- 
HH rar ssrooms, study rooms, collection of lan- 
t ides d Museum collections, see special 
I CH if] 
Xequests for permits to copy and to photo- 
ph in the Museum should be addressed to 
450,000 the Secr r\ No permits are necessarv for 
: 5 O00 sketcl for taking snapshots with hand 
1.000 neras Permits are issued for all days except 
n Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holi- 
25 lays. For further information, see special leaflet 
; PUBLICATIONS 
~ ( published by the Museum and 
=? P of objects belonging to the 
~ Museum, are on sale at the Fifth Avenue en- 
i ie trance and at the head of the main staircase. 
Lists will be sent on application. Orders by mail 
‘ IT be addressed to the Secretary 
1 his tan 
sand Fridavs RESTAURANT 
ear, each of \ restaurant located in the basement on the 
her Monday north side of the main building is open fron 


12 M. toa half hour before closing tim 





